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WHERE WE STAND TODAY 


By 


Hines H. Baker, President 


|} 1948 there occurred a complete shift from 
shortage to surplus in the oil industry. This achievement 
was brought about by extraordinary efforts to produce 
increasing quantities of oil to meet a rapidly expanding 
demand. Humble contributed its full measure to that 
achievement with record operations in 1948. 


OvuTLooKk For 1949. Supplies and stocks were increased 
so much in 1948 that a definite surplus developed with 
the result that petroleum operations had to be reduced 
early in 1949. In the first quarter of this year, Humble’s 
operations were lower than a year ago by 12 per cent in 
production, 9 per cent in refining, and 17 per cent in 
transportation by pipe line. Further reductions occurred 
during the first part of the second quarter, but it is ex- 
pected that demand will require a higher level of opera- 
tions in the second half of the year than in the first half. 


Humble’s net income for 1949 will be lower than in 
1948; however, present plans call for investments in capi- 
tal facilities slightly greater than the record of $138,302,- 
000 in 1948. A large part of that new investment will be 
for producing operations to maintain or increase the 
Company’s proved reserves, and to enable Humble to 
hold its competitive position in the industry. 


Natura Gas Becominc More Important. Prospects 
for better markets, higher prices, and more complete con- 
servation give increased significance to Humble’s substan- 
tial gas reserves. When the Company’s authorized and 
planned gas processing and conservation projects are com- 
pleted, its total investment in such facilities will amount 
to about $43 million. In addition to recovering liquid 
products, these facilities will increase the volume of casing- 
head gas being saved to 350 million cubic feet daily. Com- 


One of seven offshore rigs, Humble’s Rig 38 drills on 
Caminada Pass discovery location. (See Page 14.) 


pletion of these projects will raise Humble’s utilization of 
casinghead gas above 90 per cent and close to the eco- 
nomic limit. 


CONTINENTAL SHELF OPERATIONS. Humble’s opera- 
tions on the continental shelf involve risks of a high order 
and have required ingenuity and daring. The Company 
has spent about $6 million for the purchase of offshore 
leases and has invested an additional $19 million in marine 
equipment, drilling platforms, and related facilities, and 
in drilling offshore wells. Humble brought in two discov- 
ery wells off the coast of Louisiana in 1948 and two more 
in the early part of 1949. The Company is currently 
operating seven drilling rigs on offshore leases, at a cost 
of about $1,200,000 per month. 


It is hoped that the title controversy between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States of Texas and Louisiana 
will be satisfactorily resolved by Congress at this session in 
such manner as to encourage prompt development of the 
potential offshore resources and protect the investments 
made in good faith by numerous companies. 


Conc.usion. The development of the Company since 
it was organized in 1917 is a tribute to the joint efforts 
of employees, stockholders, and management. The policies 
which have guided the Company in the past have been 
an important factor in the success of its operations. It is 
the intention of the present management to continue those 
policies in the future, with appropriate adjustments in 
procedures to meet changing conditions. 


Mr. Baker’s remarks at the annual meeting of stockholders 
on May 9, 1949, are summarized briefly in this statement. 
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OIL FOR 


FROM WELL TO SERVICE STATION—1000 MILES 


Most of the nation’s oil is produced far from large centers of 
population. That is why a gallon of oil has to travel an average 
of at least 1000 miles from well to service station. 

Gasoline is moved from refineries to service stations all over 
America by tank trucks, products pipe lines, barges, railroad tank 
cars, and ocean tankers. Crude oil is delivered to the refinery by 
pipe lines, whose pumping stations pick up oil through gathering 
lines laid from wells. New wells have to be drilled all the time; 
exploration crews constantly search for new prospects on acreage 
leased by oil companies from landowners. 











MIDDLETOWN U.S.A... 





Once or twice a week you drive the family car by a 
service station to buy five or ten gallons of gasoline. Every 
thousand miles or so you have the car greased and the oil 
changed. If your home uses oil for heating, a truck makes 
several deliveries each winter to fill the tank for your 
furnace. Those are the principal contacts that the average 
American has with the petroleum industry. Few of us 
know or ever think about the work involved in delivering 
gasoline and other oil products to us. The work it takes to 
deliver petroleum products and the way that effort is 
organized to keep costs down makes a fascinating account 
that illustrates the operation of a typical American in- 
dustry in which competition has brought about low prices 
and better quality products. 

Let us consider a consumer in a typical community— 
which might be called Middletown, U. S. A. Since the 
Atlantic Seaboard states consume 40 per cent of the 
petroleum products in the United States, a city such as 
Lynchburg, Virginia, is a good example. It takes the fol- 
lowing sequence to supply the automcbiles and oil furnaces 
in Lynchburg, tracing back from the consumer: 

(1) The products are delivered to the service station 
or home by trucks which move the oil inland 115 miles 
from Richmond, after barges have transported the oil 90 
miles from a seaboard terminal at Norfolk. 

(2) Tankers deliver the products to the Atlantic sea- 
board terminal after a trip of 1600 miles from the Texas 
Gulf Coast, probably from the great refinery centers of 
Houston or Beaumont. 

(3) A refinery, such as Humble’s Baytown plant, 
makes the finished products by processing crude oil 
through huge, expensive units and then blending different 


components together to meet the exact specifications for 
each product. 


(4) Large pipe lines bring crude oil to Coastal refin- 
eries from all over Texas—200 miles from East Texas, 
500 miles from West Texas, 600 miles from Amarillo. 

(5) Small gathering lines collect the oil from wells in 
Texas into the pumping stations of the large pipe lines. 

(6) The wells produce from an average depth of about 
4,000 feet, but some are as deep as 12,000 feet, and the 
output from wells averages about 20 barrels per day (840 
gallons) in Texas. 

(7) To complete two producing oil wells the industry 
has to drill three wells, because one-third of all the wells 
drilled are dry holes. 

(8) Before producing wells can be drilled, it is first 
necessary to locate a new oil field by exploratory drilling; 


_only one in five of these exploratory wells discovers a 


new oil field. 

(9) Exploratory drilling is preceded by a long and 
expensive scientific search—in mountains and swamps, on 
the plains, and even under the waters of rivers, lakes, and 
of the Gulf of Mexico itself—to locate geologic structures 
far below the surface where oil may have accumulated if 
circumstances were favorable millions of years ago. 

(10) The right to explore for and develop oil produc- 
tion, if any can be found, has been secured from the land- 
owner through payment of an initial bonus and the prom- 
ise to pay a part of any oil or gas as royalty to the 
landowner. The oil operator takes all the risks, puts up all 
the money, and pays the landowner a royalty (generally 
one-eighth or more) on all the oil and gas produced. 

Just imagine the number of individuals, the investment 








How Competition 
Works for You 


in facilities, the effort and time it takes to do all that 
work! Practically the same amount of work is involved in 
delivering oil from the center of U. S. production near 
Abilene, Texas, to the center of population near Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, although in this case the movement is 
made by pipe lines and barges. 

The petroleum industry has to carry on four different 
operations to supply us with fuels, lubricants, and special 
products: (1) Production, including exploration and 
drilling; (2) Transportation of crude oil and refined 
products; (3) Manufacturing or refining the crude oil 
into finished products; and (4) Marketing. For all the 
work and expense involved in producing oil, refining the 
raw materials, transporting the oil about a thousand miles 
on the average, and delivering it to our homes and nearby 
service stations, the petroleum industry receives a surpris- 
ingly small amount—about 20 cents a gallon for gasoline 
at service stations, excluding taxes; about 12 cents a gallon 
for heating oil delivered to homes; and only 4 cents a 
gallon for heavy fuel oil used by industry. These low prices 
are brought about by competition in every phase of the 
business among thousands of small and large enterprises. 

Competition is the great driving force in the oil indus- 
try. It results in the discovery of more oil, in the develop- 
ment of efficient processes, in the improvement of quality, 
and in the constant struggle by each firm to please con- 
sumers and reduce its costs so that it may succeed and 
expand. It is the struggle for consumer preference which 
forces competitive industries to pass on to the public the 
benefits of lower costs and better quality. Let us see how 
competition works in the petroleum industry. 


ComPETITION Finps More OI 
Competition operates to discover oil that never would 
be found without it. Even the expert use of geology and 
geophysics leaves many questions unanswered about the 
probable location of oil. It is only by testing prospective 
areas thoroughly by exploratory wells that new reserves 


are located. In such testing, competition is of the greatest 
importance, for even after repeated failures by others 
some companies continue to risk capital. The records are 
full of cases where the same area has been leased and 
tested several times by different companies and abandoned 
as non-productive before another operator finally suc- 
ceeded in locating oil. Because of the hazardous nature of 
the business, no single organization could ever hope to 
find as much oil in an area as competing companies 
actually discover. 

The common reference to “‘finding’’ oil probably gives 
many of us an erroneous impression, because it fails to 
make clear that there is a great deal of searching carried 
on before there is any discovery of oil. Intensive explora- 
tion yields only a limited number of prospects, and only 
one in five of the exploratory wells that test such pros- 
pects proves successful. Competition stimulates explora- 
tion. That is why half of the world’s oil discoveries to date 
have been in the United States, although its ultimate 
resources are rated at only one-sixth of the world’s total. 

Under pressure of competition, the industry has also 
made great progress in all the techniques incident to pro- 
ducing oil. For example, it is now physically and economi- 
cally possible to drill to depths which would have been 
impossible as recently as fifteen years ago. Progress in 
drilling is illustrated by the development of a high-fluid- 
velocity drilling bit by Humble in 1948. This technique 
increases the speed of drilling and is estimated to save 
about 15 per cent compared with conventional methods. 


ComPETITION IMPROVES PRopucT QUALITY 

There is a constant struggle among refineries to make 
better quality products as a means of gaining consumer 
preference. One result of that competitive struggle has 
been larger yields of the more valuable products, such as 
gasoline. Refineries now make nearly 44 gallons of gaso- 
line from 100 gallons of crude oil; 25 years ago they made 
only 31 gallons. Furthermore, the quality of gasoline and 
other petroleum products has been improved greatly. An 
indication of this progress is the advance in the octane 
rating of regular grade gasoline from an average of 50 in 
1927 to 75 in 1948. The higher octane rating makes pos- 
sible vastly improved automobile performance without 
sacrifice of economy. 

Keen rivalry exists within the industry to develop better 
refining techniques. For example, about 1941 one large 
company developed a new process that made a better 
quality gasoline. The new process was made available to 
other refiners on a royalty basis, but even so, one com- 
peting company set out to develop another refining process 
which would equal or surpass that of its competitor, and 
succeeded in doing so within a short time. 


In the early days of the petroleum industry, oil was 
moved in wooden barrels on wagons. This method of 
transportation was expensive and it was not long before 
some operators were trying to move oil at lower cost by 
water and rail. Later, pipe lines were built which could 
move oil from the wells in a continuous stream. The indus- 
try also developed large ocean tankers to move crude oil 
and refined products from the Gulf Coast to the Atlantic 
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Seaboard and to the markets of the world. In retail distri- 
bution, tank trucks were designed to deliver gasoline and 
fuel oils. In brief, the industry developed its own special- 
ized, efficient transportation methods which reduced costs 
far below the level of rail transportation. These methods 
are indispensable to the reduction of price that has made 
possible the large consumption of petroleum products in 
the U. S. Without such progress from competition, the 
U.S. could not have its present industrialization and mass 
transportation based on the use of oil products. 


The important oil pipe line facilities are owned by sev- 
eral dozen companies, most of which are in competition 
with each other for the movement of oil from the principal 
producing areas. The more volume one line can attract, 
the lower its costs and the better chance it has to suceeed. 
In most of the large producing areas, each field is gener- 
ally served by two or more pipe lines. Producers, therefore, 
have the choice of selling their oil at the well, or of mov- 
ing it through common carrier pipe lines to refining cen- 
ters where there are several purchasers. There are no 
complaints now from producers that pipe line rates are 
excessive, for most lines are making only a nominal return 
of 6 or 7 per cent on the investment in their properties. 


COMPETITION INCREASES SERVICE IN MARKETING 


Competition prevails in the distribution of petroleum 
products to such an extent that there is some criticism 
that too many service stations exist. Such criticism usually 
comes from those who think there is too much competi- 
tion in marketing generally and that monopolies would be 
more efficient. In retail trade, the capital investment is 
small and the importance of location to the consumer is 
great, so that some duplication of facilities is inevitable in 
a free economy. The duplication of service stations, which 
in some cases seems to be carried to an extreme, comes 
about because many individuals who like to have their 
own business choose to sell gasoline and because consum- 
ers like the convenience of having service stations carrying 
the brands they prefer at many convenient locations. If 
gasoline marketing were turned over to a monopoly, or if 
individuals were prohibited from building service stations 
except with approval of some government agency, motor- 
ists would find that without the stimulus of competition, 
service and product quality would deteriorate. 

Strangely enough, in view of the intense competition 
for gasoline business, the public does not think that the 
petroleum industry is as competitive as, for example, the 
automobile industry. The principal reasons given for this 
view are that the business is controlled by some twenty 
companies and that the price of gasoline is generally 
rather uniform in a given locality. The first reason seems 
paradoxical, since three automobile companies account 
for 80 per cent of their industry output while the twenty 
largest oil companies do about 75 per cent of the business 
in petroleum. The public’s confusion comes about because 
it lacks information about the industry and probably still 
thinks that the Standard Oil trust controls operations, 
whereas in fact the trust was dissolved by court action in 
1911 and the different units which still use the name 
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“Standard Oil” have long been in competition with each 
other and with other companies. 


The industry has failed, apparently, to explain its opera- 
tions to the public so that the extent of competition may 
be generally recognized. For example, most motorists 
probably do not know that a substantial proportion of the 
stations selling the brands of the large companies are 
owned by small businessmen who can sell whatever brand 
they choose and can and do set their own retail prices. A 
survey of any community will show that dealers occasion- 
ally change the brands they handle and that price differ- 
ences do exist even though they are not generally recog- 
nized except during periods of price wars when large signs 
are prominently displayed. 

The reason for the tendency toward relatively uniform 
gasoline prices in an area is twofold. First, motorists think 
that most of the well-known brands are about the same in 
quality, and will not pay substantially more for one than 
another over a period of time. Second, oil companies have 
found that the most effective way to attract additional 
business is to concentrate on quality improvement. Con- 
sequently, most oil companies spend all they can to im- 
prove quality while still meeting competitive prices. The 
pressure of buyers inevitably tends to force gasoline prices 
toward a uniform level, for the company which fails to 
market its products at competitive prices will lose volume 
and finally be forced out of business. 

The public recognizes the substantial difference between 
the well-known brands and the lower quality gasolines 
which are available in every city at lower prices. The fact 
that only limited amounts of the lower quality products 
are purchased indicates that consumers are generally more 
interested in quality than in price alone. Some critics of 
industry contend that firms should seek to improve their 
position in the market by cutting prices rather than by 
improving quality. If such policy really were the way to 
increase volume, all the gasoline business would quickly 
be taken over by the lower quality gasolines that sell at 
two cents or more below the better brands. Actually, con- 
sumers generally want the best quality product at a reason- 
able price, and not the cheapest product on the market. 

Criticisms of the oil industry for alleged lack of competi- 
tion commonly points to the fact that the twenty largest 


‘companies do approximately three-fourths of the business 


in the industry. For such a criticism to be significant, it 
would be necessary that these large companies not be in 
competition with each other. Actually, a study of the fact 
demonstrates how vigorously the large companies compete 
with each other. Furthermore, there are thousands of 
small operators in production and distribution, and hun- 
dreds in refining and transportation waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on the mistakes of their large competi- 
tors as a means of improving their own position. In this 
situation, there is not and cannot be control of any phase 
of the petroleum industry by one or a few companies. 
Competition, the driving force in the oil industry, is at 
work for you every time you use a gallon of petroleum 
products—whether you live in Middletown or anywhere 
else in the U. S. A. 
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Officer L. V. Patterson of the Dallas police, who works projects, gives Crozier Tech students Joyce Bank and Johnny 
closely with all local high schools on driver training Savage some sound, pointed advice on the driving range. 


TRAINING 


Students in some Texas high schools today are learn- 
ing the fine art of staying alive and in one piece on 
crowded city streets and open highways. In short, they 
are studying the theory and practice of driving an auto- 
mobile safely and skillfully—an educational need that has 
gone begging since goggles-and-duster days. Schools may 
offer either or both of two courses. Driver education is 
the theory part, taught in the classroom. Driver training, 
or behind-the-wheel training, is taught out on a driving 
range, with teacher and student together in the car. 

It is easy to see why thoughtful Texans place these driv- 
ing courses high among the most important additions to 
high school curricula since the time when the Three R’s 
were taught in little red schoolhouses. Last year, Texas 





Civic Organizations Cooperate With 


Texas Education and Safety Groups 
in High School Driver Training 


traffic accidents killed 2,000 people, injured 75,000 more, 
and caused eighty million dollars worth of property 
damage. Reducing this terrible toll through a well-organ- 
ized educational program is such an intelligent approach 
to the problem that one can only wonder why it was not 
adopted long ago. 

Students themselves are taking to the driving courses 
like ducks to water. Far more practical-minded than his 
elders may imagine, the typical teen-ager sees “something 
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H. J. Tysor, instructor in driver training at Crozier Technical High School at Dallas, 
emphasizes to a group of his students the need for proper attitudes in safe driving. 





in it for me.” It may be a chore for him to recite “All 
Gaul is divided into three parts” in flawless Latin, or to 
recognize a split infinitive on sight, but he rarely fails to 
be impressed with what he finds in his driving classes. 
He learns the sobering fact that a car going 60 miles an 
hour will collide with a fixed object with as much impact 
force as if the car were dropped off a nine-story building! 
He discovers that his reflexes are not as fast as he thinks 
they are; it takes him up to 100 feet to stop a car going 
only 35 miles an hour! He learns what do when his car 
starts skidding; the functions of its mechanical devices, 
and how to use them; he learns the rules of the road; 
signals and signs; how to make minor repairs and ad- 
justments to keep his car in running order. Putting it 
bluntly, the alert student can learn more in these courses 
in one semester than his father has learned in years of the 
so-called “school of hard knocks.” 

There could be no doubt in anyone’s mind about this: 
High school is the ideal time and place to give driver edu- 
cation and behind-the-wheel training. Earlier than that, 
students are too young to develop proper attitudes and 
mechanical skills; after high school, the training would 
come too late to do the most good. The plain truth is, 
nearly everyone learns to drive at high school age anyway, 
whether the school offers driving courses or not. 

If driver training is not offered as part of the regular 
high school course, the student will learn to drive (after a 
fashion ) from Dad, Uncle Joe, or the kid in the next block. 
And that is bad. Even though these unofficial “instruc- 
tors” may be qualified to drive a car and drive it well, 
the odds are great that they make poor teachers. And, 
if they are themselves poor drivers as well as poor 
teachers, the results are likely to be disastrous. For reasons 
that only psychiatry could explain, no one has yet found 
that superlatively honest man who will admit that 
he is a poor driver. Men who will readily admit faults 





in almost anything else will stoutly 
defend with dying gasp their 
claim to the title, ““World’s Best 
Driver.” It is hoped that, in time, 
training backed by qualified instruc- 
tion on the driving range may remove 
this psychological quirk from the 
minds of future generations of drivers. 

Using such textbooks as Man and 
the Motor Car and Sportsmanlike 
Driving, teachers are emphasizing in- 
dividual sense of responsibility among 
students—proper attitude, sportsman- 
ship and fair play, teamplay, and 
emotional control. Teachers are try- 
ing to build good citizens as well as 
good drivers. The courses are taught 
as if driving were a sport (as it can 
be), with everyone on the driver’s 
side but Death and Destruction. 

Students learn in these courses 
to cooperate with others on the 
road, to control emotions and tempers, and to develop 
proper attitudes generally. It is well that they do, for 
these are even more important to a good driver than 
unusual manual or mechanical skill. (An hour spent in 
the hectic traffic of a busy city will convince most adults 
that they need training like this, too!) They learn the 
alarming fact that 15 per cent of the drivers today cause 
85 per cent of the accidents, and that a great number of 
these offenders are in the teen-age group. They learn to 
use a car for transportation and pleasure, to benefit from 
it and enjoy it. But they also learn that, in careless or 
inexperienced hands, a car will become a guided missile 
that can snuff out lives, mangle bodies, and destroy valu- 
able property. 

The history of developments that led to driver educa- 
tion and driver training courses in Texas high schools 
goes back to 1937. In that year the Texas Safety Associa- 
tion advanced plans for improving general safety condi- 
tions in the state. The State Department of Education, 
the State Department of Public Safety, the Parent- 
Teachers Association, the Red Cross, and other organiza- 
tions were brought into the program. 

By 1940 it became apparent that, for best results, safety 
education should be taught in the public schools. And, in 
1945, the State Legislature gave that philosophy the green 
light by passing a bill providing for classroom instruction 
for students 14 to 16 years of age who wished to apply 
for a driver’s license. Before this bill became law, students 
in that age group could get a license only by securing 
from the County Judge a permit to take the regular 
driving examination. 

The first big job, of course, was to provide qualified 
teachers. Certification of teachers began in May of 1948, 
after a College Professors’ Seminar was held in Dallas for 
the purpose of upgrading high school faculty members 
who were to teach driver education. Today, almost ex- 








How Your High School Can Offer 


Driver Training Courses 


To set up courses in behind-the-wheel driver training, a high 


school has to do only two things: 


1. Send a teacher to be certified at one of the schools offering 
teachers’ courses in driver training. A list of these is avail- 
able from the State Department of Education. 


. Request a car from a local automobile dealer. Members of 
the Texas Automobile Dealers Association met in March, 
1948, and passed a resolution recommending that cars be 


provided free to schools offering the course. 


It’s as simple as that! 


actly a year later, there are 272 such teachers, and that 
number will be doubled by the end of this summer. Nine 
Texas colleges and universities are offering teacher 
courses in driver education in their 1949 summer sessions; 
a minimum of 40 hours is required for certification. Co- 
sponsors with these schools are the State Departments of 
Education, Highway, and Public Safety, the Texas Safety 
Association, the Texas Automobile Dealers Association 
and the American Automobile Association (both organi- 
zations furnish free cars to schools that provide a qualified 
teacher), and others. 

During the 1948-49 school year, some 365 of Texas’ 
1444 high schools offered driver education as a single 
course or in combination with behind-the-wheel training. 
Of 73,000 eligible students—about one-third of the total 
enrollment — approximately 25,000 took one or both 
courses. This is roughly a hundred per cent increase over 
the preceding year, and the trend is definitely upward 
for the forthcoming 1949-50 session. Nothing could better 
illustrate the enthusiasm with which parents, teachers, 
and students alike are greeting these worthwhile courses. 

One of the best places in the state—and in the nation 








C.E.Sanderson (standing), of State De- 
partment of Education, and Capt. J. O. 
Musick, of Department of Public Safe- 
ty, discuss driver training for teachers. 


—to see driver training in action is Crozier Technical 
High School at Dallas. It is impossible to visit Crozier 
Tech’s superbly equipped and brilliantly staffed driver 
training school without being bitten by the driver edu- 
cation bug. Besides help and cooperation from the agencies 
and organizations already mentioned, Crozier and other 
Dallas schools get very real and firm support from local 
law-enforcement officers and from that splendid civic 
group, the Citizens Traffic Commission. The CTC has 
no official connection with any governmental body, city 
or county. It is made up of a group of public-spirited 
citizens banded together in hard-working committees, 
all dedicated to the single purpose of reducing their city’s 
traffic problems. Schools have their own student organiza- 
tions, too, the ““Safe-T” clubs that sponsor correct driving 
attitudes and practices among students. If one “gets out 
of line” seriously or is a persistent offender, “Safe-T” 
club members arrange for a meeting with him to talk 
things over. 

Crozier Tech, as would be expected, offers both elass- 
room theory in driving and behind-the-wheel training. 
The classroom itself, with its many signs and slogans and 





Officer Patterson watches closely as a student tries hand at 
parallel parking. Other students, at left, wait their turn. 


Students seated in dummy cars obey a flashing stoplight. The 
teacher watches their reactions on a master panel (in rear). 
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posters, is faintly reminiscent of an underclassman’s room 
at college. But in this case, the material adorning the 
walls is there for a serious purpose. There is even a minia- 
ture city on a table in front of the room. Built by a local 
police officer who works with Dallas schools in giving 
driver training, this model city is laid out to show normal 
traffic hazards and how to avoid them. Toy cars violating 
various traffic rules are placed here and there on the 
streets and at intersections. Students study these methods 
and profit by them. 

At the proper time, students are moved from the the- 
ory classroom to a room equipped with dummy, or prac- 
tice, “cars.”” These are seats made like the driver’s seat 
of a car, complete with clutch, brake, steering wheel, and 
gear shift. Every mechanism on each seat is electrically 
connected to a master panel of lights. Changing the posi- 
tion of a clutch or a gear shift at any seat will immedi- 
ately flash a light on the master panel. With a regular 
traffic light mounted in front of the room, the instructor 
can change to “Stop,” “Caution,” and “Go,” and observe 
each student’s reaction. If a student does the wrong thing, 
a light flashing on the master panel will signal his error. 
The teacher can thus “keep his eye on” the whole class 
simply by looking at the master panel of lights. 

With classroom theory and dummy-car training be- 
hind them, the students are taken out to the Crozier driv- 
ing range. The school is fortunate enough to have such 
a range on its own grounds, fenced off from nearby city 
traffic. On this range are several regulation traffic lights, 
sections marked off for parallel parking practice, and 
straightaway lanes marked by flags. A dual-control car 
specially built for behind-the-wheel training was donated 
by the AAA, and two other cars furnished free by local 
automobile dealers are used to give training on the driv- 
ing range. 

Students who successfully complete the course 
(it is required of everyone but R.O.T.C. students) are 
allowed to take the regular ex- 
amination tor a driver’s license. 
Experience shows that only a 
few fail the examination given 
by the Department of Public 
Safety, and those who take their 
license are seldom guilty of a 
traffic offense. 

Crozier ‘Tech’s facilities are 
available for more than those 
who take the course as part of 
the regular required high school 
work. There is a night school for 
adults, too. And an intensive one- 
month’s course is offered those in 
the 14 to 16 age group who re- 
ceive permission from the County 
Judge to apply for a driver's li- 
cense. As a rule in Dallas, the 
County Judge acts on the advice 
and findings of a special Screen- 
ing Board which interviews appli- 





No idle prophecy, sign above classroom door was 
made and hung there by former Crozier student. 





cants and their parents. This one-month’s course is also 
open to those who have been referred to the school by 
the Dallas Juvenile Court, held by and for Dallas young 
people. 

Not all driving schools need be as elaborate as the 
one at Crozier Tech, of course. Many other Texas schools, 
large and small, have incorporated or plan to incorporate 
behind-the-wheel training along with their excellent 
courses in driver education. In Houston, for example, a 
splendid driver education course is in its third year and 
some 5500 high-eighth grade students are taking the 
course each year. Although behind-the-wheel training has 
not yet been installed as part of the curriculum, Houston 
schools combine their driver education course with a 
recommended Home Supervision Plan in which parents 
take part. A pamphlet entitled Behind-the-W heel is avail- 
able for those parents who wish to cooperate in giving 
their children actual road experience in driving. 

At the end of the course, Houston students take a 
written examination. Those who pass get a certificate 
which entitles them, with their parents’ consent, to take 
the regular driver’s license examination at the local head- 
quarters of the State Department of Public Safety. Hous- 
ton officials of the Department report that they can al- 
ready notice a difference in road courtesy in and around 
Houston among the age group which has had this course. 
Last year, not a single teen-age driver who had com- 
pleted this course was apprehended by local police for 
a traffic offense. 

But the real value of such training may be seen most 
clearly in the reactions and attitudes of the students them- 
selves. Possibly one of the best cases in point is that of the 
GI who came back from the wars to complete his high 
school education at Crozier Tech. Enraged that an ex- 
Army driver who had put huge trucks through their 
paces during four years of war should have to take an 
elementary course in driving, the student sulked silently 
on the back row. But, as time 
went on, he began to listen. Still 
later, he moved up to the front 
seat. Soon he was taking lively 
and interested part in discussions 
and classroom problems. At the 
end of the course, he came up to 
the instructor and said, “Sir, I’d 
like to ask a favor. I’ve made a 
sign that I'd like to hang over 
the door of this classroom.” He 
showed the sign, and permission 
was granted. That sign hangs to- 
day over the doorway inside the 
Crozier Tech driving classroom. 
It reads: 

THROUGH THIS DOOR 
WILL PASS DALLAS’ 
MOST SKILLFUL 
DRIVERS 

Nothing could be a finer trib- 
ute for a job well done. 


















The Gulf Coast, curving 
in a huge crescent that 
sweeps from Brownsville to 
Florida, is an area as rich 
in oil and gas as it is in 
history—and its history is 
rich indeed. 

Among the first to leave 
their mark on this fabled 
land were Spanish monks 
and conquistadores, or 
soldier-adventurers, who 
reached the Gulf Coast more than 400 years ago. Spurred 
on by motives of gospel, glory, and gold, the monks built 
their stately missions and the conquistadores searched 
in vain for the Seven Cities of Cibola, legendary cities 
of gold. 

The pomp and pageantry of that early time are all but 
forgotten, though some of the languages and customs of 
the Old World still remain to color daily life along the 
Coast. The important fact today is that the strip of land 
extending about one hundred miles inland from the Gulf 
of Mexico already has more than one-fourth of the 
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History AND OIL ON THE GULF COAST 


known reserves of oil and gas in the United States. 
And, if the potential resources of the Continental Shelf 
along the Coast are included, the states adjacent to 
the Gulf form one of the most promising areas in this 
country for future oil discoveries. (A detailed account 
of oil activity on the Continental Shelf in the Gulf is 
given in the article that follows.) 

The patterns of history and oil progress are almost 
inseparable along the Gulf Coast. Today, almost within 
the shadows of century-old missions, the search for oil 
goes on, and tall derricks dot the Texas plains once trod 
by Spanish priests and treasure hunters. And today, in a 
way they never dreamed of, the conqutstadores’ visions of 
Cibola have come true. Along the old Spanish trails in 
Texas, thriving towns and cities have sprung up—towns 
and cities that owe much of their progress and prosperity 
to nearby oil and gas fields. 

In Louisiana, the center of the Gulf Coast Crescent, 
the pattern of history is equally interwoven with present- 
day oil progress. Here derricks and drilling rigs rise out 
of bays and bayous once threaded by De Soto and 
LaSalle. And in coastal Louisiana today, many a driller 
and roughneck traces his ancestry back to those groups 
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that left France and Canada in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, seeking only the peace and freedom of a new life 
in a new world. 

Oil was late in coming to the eastern part of the Gulf 
Coast Crescent. In Mississippi, King Cotton had little 
competition before 1939, although a well had been drilled 
as early as 1901 at Bay St. Louis, and a gas field had 
been discovered in the state in 1926. The tempo of 
exploration and drilling has picked up in recent years, 
however, and the home state of Jefferson Davis now 
ranks ninth in oil production in the United States. 

Not all the area’s colorful historv was written in terms 
of those who came to build and colonize. Others came 
for less constructive reasons and these, too, left their 
mark on the Gulf Coast Crescent. The bavs and inlets that 
now give haven to exploration boats once harbored pirates 
and smugglers. One of the most famous—or infamous— 
of these was Jean Lafitte. If Lafitte were alive today, he 
would be chagrined to know that all his treasure probably 
would not amount to as much money as oil: companies 
pay Gulf Coast states in a single vear for offshore leases! 

Yes, the Gulf Coast is an area steeped in history; one 
destined for exploration and adventure—not only in the 
days of Coronado and Cabeza de Vaca, but in our own 
time. Centuries after the glory of the last conquistador 
was buried with his bones, the search still goes on; nowa- 
days not for golden cities, but for oil and gas; not with 
sword and lance, but with seismograph and drilling bit. 

And that search has been successful. Although per- 
haps the greatest progress in finding and developing Gulf 
Coast reserves was made during the “thirties,” the area 
is no Johnny-come-lately to the oil scene. It was on the 
Gulf Coast that the great Spindletop oil field, near Beau- 
mont, Texas, was discovered in January, 1901. Brought 
in just 10 days after the 20th Century was born, Spindle- 
top was the most spectacular oil discovery that had been 
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DREDGING CHANNEL 
by Avery Johnson 


Successful operations in Louisiana 
swamps depend upon “water highways” 
dredged to wells and drilling locations. 


made up to that time. Spindletop was much more sig- 
nificant than this seems to indicate. From Spindletop on, 
the U. S. oil industry has grown rapidly and steadily until 
it has reached its present stature and importance to our 
nation’s economy. Before Spindletop, there was not enough 
oil to make our present Machine Age possible; after Spin- 
dletop, discoveries followed frequently and in sufficient 
volume to provide amply for an ever increasing number 
of machines and transportation vehicles. 

Spindletop was the first salt dome field, and its dis- 
covery opened up more than a new oil field; it opened 
up a new horizon of effort and thinking for oilmen. It 
was known before 1901, of course, that salt formations 
lay beneath the Gulf Coast; salt had been mined at Avery 
Island, Louisiana, as long ago as the Civil War. And it 
is interesting to note that Capt. Anthony F. Lucas had 
drilled (unsuccessfully) for oil at Avery Island before he 
moved to Texas and brought in the first Spindletop gusher. 
But it was not until after Spindletop that oilmen generally 
began to associate salt domes, formed from salt deposited 
long ago by ancient seas, with oil accumulations. Later 











exploration proved that the Gulf Coast was liberally spotted 
with salt domes, and that oil and gas had been trapped 
around the flanks or above the cap of many of these 
domes. It thus seems that Nature herself had decreed, 
millions of years ago, that the Gulf Coast should be a 
fertile place for the oil industry. 

With many important discoveries that followed close 
upon the heels of Spindletop, and with the important dis- 
coveries that came later at an even faster rate, the Gulf 
Coast came of age and took its place among the nation’s 
(and the world’s) best oil-producing areas. There is 
neither space nor reason to list all the fields discovered in 
this area. It is enough to say that there are in the Gulf 
Coast Crescent more than a thousand fields producing a 
total of half a billion barrels of oil a year. That is 
about one fourth of the U. S. total, twice as much as all 
of Europe, and nearly as much as all of South America. 

Fortunately, the end is nowhere in sight. Last year 
about 160 new fields were discovered and nearly 500 
drilling rigs were operated in the area. These rigs drilled 
4500 new wells in 1948, and the forecast is for more than 


TEN DAY RIG by Avery Johnson 
Portable contract rigs in the Yellow Creek field in Missis- 
sippi drill comparatively shallow wells in only 10 days. 









5000 new wells this year. There are now about 27,000 
producing wells on.the Texas Gulf Coast, in Southern 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

But the Gulf Coast Crescent is not made bright by pro- 

duction operations alone. The area is a leader in refining, 
too. About 50 refineries dotting the coast from Port Isabel 
(on the southernmost tip of Texas) eastward to New 
Orleans have a total capacity of about 2,000,000 barrels 
a day—about one third of the nation’s oil refining capac- 
ity. Among the largest of these plants is Humble’s Baytown 
refinery. Located just across the bay from the spot where 
Santa Anna surrendered his Mexican forces to General 
Sam Houston and his Texans after the Battle of San 
Jacinto, Baytown refinery has processed as much as 293,- 
000 barrels of oil in a single day. Current average daily 
runs at Bavtown are on the order of 200,000 to 215,000 
barrels a day. 
. One of the most interesting and significant trends in 
the Gulf Coast’s petroleum activities during recent years 
is the increasing emphasis on gas conservation and gas 
processing plants. While the area’s oil resources have been 
developed to a high level, development of natural gas 
and construction of gas plants are now in the stage of 
important expansion. 

The Gulf Coast is one of the two major U. S. areas in 
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BOARD ROAD 


which gas reserves are concentrated (the Texas Pan- 
handle-Hugoton, Kansas, area is the other). But, because 
it is far from large population centers in the country, the 
Gulf Coast has until recent years lagged behind in finding 
markets for its gas. That condition was changed during 
and after World War II. 

During the war and after, the Coast has experienced a 
rapid industrial development, based partly on the avail- 
ability and low cost of hydrocarbon fuels, especially 
natural gas. And, while coastal industry has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, several large gas transmission 
lines have been built and authorized to remove gas. 
More than that, such an extraordinary demand has de- 
veloped for gas that it is now economically attractive to 








by Avery Johnson 


build more gas pipe lines to serve the Midwest and the 
Pacific Coast, as well as larger sections of the East Coast. 

Along with increased deliveries of dry gas from the 
Gulf Coast eastward, there has been a heavy upswing in 
the building of natural gasoline, cycling, and repres- 
suring plants. Last year there were about 67 of these 
plants on the Texas coast, in Southern Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. Total gas processed at these plants is about 
3.3 billion cubic feet a day; their combined production in 
1948 was nearly four million gallons of liquid fuels a day, 
or about one-fifth of the nation’s total. 

Besides the influx of industries that use gas as a fuel 
on the Gulf Coast, there has been a marked increase 
since World War II of plants that use gas as a raw 


CUTTING PARAFFIN 


THE FRONT CoveR 


Artist Avery Johnson was intrigued by the brilliant hues and the 
setting of hyacinth-carpeted Louisiana bayous, where he made the 
cover painting and the sketch at left. The scene he painted of the 
paraffin-cutters’ mule and barge tied up to the platform of a pro- 
ducing well in the middle of the channel is typical of many southern 
Louisiana oil fields. 

Where paraffin-base crude oil is produced, paraffin cutting is a 
routine job. The crew in the painting and in the sketch are rigging 
up to lower the circular knives into the well tubing. The knives are 


lowered to the bottom to clear the tubing of the paraffin which 
accumulates there as oil is produced. 
For more about this new HumBLE Way artist, see page 28. 








material in their manufacturing processes. These latter 
have come to be known as the petrochemical industry. 
Using natural gas or gases from oil refining operations, the 
petrochemical plants from Brownsville to New Orleans 
are turning out a wide variety of useful prodiicts ranging 
from medicines to raincoats. Chemicals and plastics ac- 
count for most of the output of these plants, and from 
these two broad groups of products comes an almost end- 
less line of finished goods. 

As if the Gulf Coast Crescent were not rich enough in 
oil and gas, Nature has endowed it with a plentiful pro- 
fusion of other minerals and valuable substances. There 
are salt, sulphur, lime, and sea water, to mention only 
a few. Gulf Coast mines produce practically all the na- 
tion’s sulphur and a good part of its salt, two minerals 
used extensively in pure form as well as in the production 
of chemicals and gases for industry. There is plenty of 
lime from oyster shell, and the Gulf Coast has the nation’s 
only plant for extracting metallic magnesium from sea 
water. All these industries serve the oil industry either 
directly or indirectly, and are in turn served by it. 

No roundup of Gulf Coast industry would be com- 


BAYOU SALE COMMUNITY by Avery Johnson 


A “sparkling jewel among cane fields and swamps,” Bayou 


plete without some mention of those businesses that pro- 
vide tools, supplies; equipment, and machinery for the 
oil industry. These are heavily concentrated around such 
petroleum centers as Houston, the Orange-Beaumont- 
Port Arthur area, and New Orleans. 

Raw materials and the industries that make them into 
useful products have combined to make the coastal por- 
tions of Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi one of the 
richest and most productive areas in the world. Explorers 
and adventurers of more than four centuries ago little 
dreamed of the potential resources that lay beneath their 
feet while they chased after rainbows. Even if they had 
known about those resources, it would have availed them 
little. It remained for today’s mechanized world to bring 
about a need for oil and gas. And it remained for today’s 
competitive petroleum industry to devote the time, energy, 
money, and “know how” that it takes to develop those raw 
natural resources into useful products. With these things 
all together—the existence of oil, the need for oil, and the 
techniques of producing and using oil—the coastal area 
adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico is indeed “Petroleum’s 
Bright Crescent.” 


Sale (Sally) community has a picturesque park and play- 
ground among its many whitewashed cypress and willow trees. 
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THE SEARCH FOR OIL 
ON THE 


CONTINENTAL SHELF 


In the brief span of four years, 35 American oil com- 
panies have pushed the frontier of their search for oil 
beyond the shores of Texas and Louisiana into the unpro- 
tected waters of the Gulf of Mexico overlying the 
continental shelf. Already, by 1949, these competing 
companies have spent more than $100 million seeking 
oil beneath the submerged lands off the shores of these 
two states. 

The goal—a large new addition to oil reserves—is 
yet to be reached, although several oil discoveries 
have been made. Offshore oil production is still in the 
very earliest stages of development, and at this point is 
a costly, calculated risk. Since 1945, 53 wells have been 
completed offshore, of which 12 are oil wells, eight are 
gas-condensate wells, one is a dry gas well, and 33 were 
dry holes. Estimated current production is approximately 
2,300 barrels of oil daily. 

It is too early to judge the success of such a difficult 
and uncertain venture. To January, 1949, the value of 
the oil produced from offshore wells was only $340,000, 
in return for the many millions invested. Although three 
discoveries have been made in 1949, and four field wells 
have been completed, return from offshore oil to the 
present is barely twice the above figure. 

At present, the oil industry is estimated to be spending 
five and one-quarter million dollars a month on off- 
shore operations—one and one-quarter million for geo- 
physical exploration and four million for drilling and de- 
velopment. Much more money, time, and effort will be 
required to produce significant quantities of oil from the 
continental shelf. Regular drilling and producing opera- 
tions are extremely costly when rain squalls, hurricanes 
and high winds and waves tax men and equipment to 
the utmost. 

The search for oil on the continental shelf is a pioneer- 
ing, venturesome effort where every job discloses require- 
ments never before met at sea nor in drilling for and pro- 
ducing oil. Every phase of the work—exploration, drill- 
ing, production—requires careful study to develop new 
techniques and solutions to such entirely new marine- 
petroleum problems as erecting platforms to withstand 
winds of hurricane velocity, Gulf waves and currents, 
transferring men and equipment from a stationary plat- 
form to a tossing boat, transporting oil to shore, and 
many others. 

The oil exploration on the continental shelf off Texas 
and Louisiana is a part of the oil industry’s effort to 
develop new reserves for future petroleum supplies. As 
each day passes, nearly six million barrels of oil are con- 
sumed by the American people in their homes, industries, 
and transportation. That is nearly 25 per cent more than 
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Along the shores of Texas and Louisiana, the | 
continental shelf is an extension of the flat coastal | 
plain out to a depth of about 600 feet, where 


| the bottom of the Gulf drops away rapidly to the | RRO 


| 
deeps. The area of the shelf shown here is | 
| 


approximately 34 million acres. Drilling plat- | 
forms are shown on location as of May 1, 1949. 





peak World War II consumption, and almost 50 per cent ) 
higher than 1941, the greatest prewar year. 
Since the end of World War II, the oil industry has } 


been pushing development and production to new highs 
to supply the rapidly increasing demand for more petro- 
leum products. Both on land and in the waters above 
the continental shelf, the search for more oil for future 
supplies continues. 

Many leading geologists believe oil reserves may exist 
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beneath the submerged lands of Texas and Louisiana 
in some measure comparable to those of the land along 
the coast. Because indications of possible large oil reser- 
voirs are promising, the oil industry is proceeding with 
the expensive development of offshore oil reserves. 


Up to May 1, 1949, oil companies had erected ten 
large self-sufficient drilling platforms and 25 smaller 
platforms for use with tenders in the waters along the 
Texas and Louisiana coasts. One platform mounted on a 





submergible barge is in use. Some of the platforms are as 
far as 27 miles from shore and in water up to 55 feet 
deep. Twenty-one wells were being drilled in coastal 
waters on May 1. 

Drilling in water is not new to the oil industry. Wells 
were drilled off the coast of California in 1896, and since 
1928 the bayous, swamps, and bays of Texas and Louisi- 
ana have known the barge drilling rig. During the period 
from 1938 to 1942, 25 wells were drilled just beyond the 








surf along the Louisiana and upper Texas coast. Ten of 
these were successful oil wells; nine of them are still pro- 
ducing in the Creole Field off Louisiana. 

Following World War II, oil exploration on the con- 
tinental shelf was resumed, spurred by the high demands 
of the post-war period. New techniques were developed, 
and men went farther from shore and into deeper waters 
searching for oil. Engineers and scientists sought out in- 
formation about the continental shelf. 

Off the coasts of Texas and Louisiana, the continental 
shelf is merely an extension of the flat coastal plain which 
slopes very gradually from an elevation of about 600 feet 
above sea level at some interior points to about 600 feet 
below sea level. There the bottom of the Gulf drops away 
rapidly to the deeps. In the Gulf of Mexico, the shelf ex- 
tends out 70 miles off the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
140 miles off the mouth of the Sabine River. This belt of 
submerged land off Texas shores encom- 
passes approximately 16,000,000 acres, 
equal to about 1/10th the area of Texas. 
Off the Louisiana coast, the area of the shelf 
is approximately 18,000,000 acres. How 
much of this may be explored for oil de- 
pends upon the success of deep-water drill- 
ing operations, which have been located 
thus far in water up to 65 feet deep, and 
less than 30 miles from shore. 

The Gulf Coastal Area from Mexico 
to Alabama has been blessed by the occur- 
rence of salt domes beneath the surface 
of the earth. Millions of years ago, a sea 
dried up in this area, leaving an immense deposit of salt. 
In the ages since, sediments have piled up above the 
salt, pressing down with tremendous weight. Fractures 
occurred in the hard cap overlying the salt, through 
which the salt flowed, plastic-like, forced upward by 
the great pressure. The salt pierced the strata above, and 
in many places came within a few feet of the surface, 
while in others it remains thousands of feet down. 

Piercement - type domes or salt plugs, often more 
than a mile in diameter, distorted the overlying strata, 
and in most cases created traps where oil could accumu- 
late. It is this type of structure which interests oil men 
most in searching for oil offshore, for some of the largest 
fields, including Spindletop and Conroe, have been salt 
dome structures. The oil wells completed in coastal waters 
have been drilled above salt domes. 

More than $30 million have been paid the states 
of Louisiana and Texas as the purchase price for oil 
leases on the continental shelf. Annual rentals amount- 
ing to more than $8 million have also been paid on 
those leases. In Texas, all such money received from 
State lands goes into the permanent school fund for both 
the public schools and state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. Income from oil lands of the State of Louisiana 
goes to a state fund dedicated to retirement of the public 
debt. 

The most impressive feature of drilling in the Gulf 
is the tremendously high cost of everything connected 
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with the operations. Every piece of equipment must be 
of the highest quality, to function speedily and safely 
when needed. Ruggedness is essential to everything to 
withstand the buffeting of 120-mile per hour winds and 
32-foot waves of Gulf hurricanes. Innumerable delays 
make operating costs extremely expensive. For example, 
the cost of drilling an offshore well is roughly three 
times the cost of a comparable land operation. 

Weather and the waves make almost every offshore 
operation many times more difficult and expensive than 
comparable tasks on land. On some locations, high winds 
and waves or fog cause the loss of more than 20 per cent 
of the time. Rain squalls, rather than hurricanes, are the 
greatest weather hazard to offshore operations. In the 
spring months, particularly April and May, frequent rain 
squalls develop and, almost without warning, sweep the 
coastal areas with winds up to 75 miles per hour. Al- 

though they are of only 15 to 45 minutes 
duration, there is little time to secure boats 
and equipment before they strike, and dam- 
age is sometimes incurred. Transportation is 
disrupted, and drilling operations frequently 
must be halted. A hurricane, however, may 
be tracked for several days before it ap- 
proaches land, and advance warnings ordi- 
narily allow time for proper safety precau- 
¥ tions. 

Oceanographers have been employed by 
some companies to forecast wind and wave 
conditions. These forecasters provide advis- 
ories to the men in charge of offshore opera- 

tions about winds, the state of sea (height and direction 
of waves), temperature, humidity, and visibility. With 
this information, transfer of supplies and men may be 
scheduled and carried out safely. In advance of storms, as 
in the September, 1948, hurricane, drilling platforms and 
tenders may be secured and personnel evacuated to the 
mainland. Oceanographic forecasting has proven espe- 
cially valuable in planning and executing offshore work. 

Time, always precious when drilling for oil, is expen- 
sive when emergency needs must wait upon water trans- 
portation. Every platform is more than an hour from 
shore by boat, and some locations are four hours away by 
boat. Helicopters are now in use experimentally in some 
places, but they are themselves expensive. The compara- 
tive isolation of the marine operating bases from oil supply 
centers, and in turn the distances from operating bases to 
drilling platforms, magnifies what would be a simple 
problem on land into a major operation. Emergency 
equipment available in two hours on land might require 
a full day or longer to reach an offshore location. 

Locating a likely oil prospect in the waters above the 
continental shelf is both difficult and expensive. Accuracy 
is important in order that the costly drilling platform may 
be located properly to test the oil structure. Oil companies 
have so far used geophysical crews in boats ranging from 
60-foot shrimp luggers to sleek 110-foot subchasers, each 
especially outfitted with geophysical instruments, radio, 


and radar. Radar is used extensively for locating the 
(Turn to Page 18) 








GRAND ISLE NO. I 


Jackson Lee Nesbitt, well-known American artist, spent 
a week at Humble’s offshore installations off Grand Isle, 
Louisiana, studying continental shelf drilling operations. 
The amazing detail of his painting of Humble’s first off- 
shore drilling platform is a challenge to the eye and a 
tribute to his long hours of painstaking work. 








by Jackson Lee Nesbitt 


From this platform, two oil wells have already been 
completed, and a third is being drilled. This was the first 
of Humble’s four offshore discoveries. The water at this 
point, seven miles from shore, is 50 feet deep; the upper 
deck, 48 feet above the water, measures 206 by 110 feet, 
and the two decks provide nearly an acre of work space. 
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HUMBLE’S GRAND ISLE base was expanded in 1948 to 
include boat slip at right, oil storage tank, and weather office. 
Employee community is off to right, Gulf in background. 


position of the boats when surveying out of sight of land. 
The average marine geophysical party which uses five 
boats operates at an average cost of $50,000 per month. 

Four main types of geophysical prospecting have been 
adapted to Gulf operations. The seismograph uses the 
reflected and refracted energy waves from small dynamite 
explosions in the water to indicate possible oil structures. 
The gravity meter, which measures the relative pull of 
gravity above light and heavy masses in the subsurface, is 
especially useful in the Gulf, for salt domes are usually 
indicated by gravity “minimums” or “maximums.” The 
electrical method detects possible oil structures by passage 
of an electric current between electrodes placed on the 
Gulf bottom. The fourth method uses the magnetometer 
to locate possible structures from variations in the earth’s 
magnetic field. 

Bad weather is a great hindrance to these geophysical 
fleets, and experience shows that because of bad weather 
and maintenance, less than 40 per cent of the geophysical 
time paid for is productive. Whether the boats sail or not, 
however, their cost continues, and with some 25 geophysi- 
cal crews active in the Gulf today, the cost of geophysical 
exploration adds up to one and a quarter million dollars 
a month. An estimated $24 million has so far been spent 
on offshore oil exploration, and another $5 million has 
been spent on marine geophysical research. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company’s search for oil be- 
neath the continental shelf extends from the mouth of 
the Mississippi River to Corpus Christi, Texas, a distance 
of about 550 miles. The Company now has 13 drilling 
platforms standing in waters from 35 to 55 feet deep, and 
up to 10 miles offshore. One platform is now under con- 
struction. From four of the platforms, four oil wells and 
one gas well have been completed, and drilling is cur- 
rently in progress from seven of the platforms. Develop- 
ment of this offshore production is still in the very early 
stages, and oil production from the three wells completed 
to February 1, 1949, was only 30,270 barrels. Combined 


allowables for the four wells now producing are approxi- 
mately 750 barrels daily. 

Humble began to investigate the possibilities of oil be- 
neath the continental shelf as long ago as 1930, when 
seismograph information indicated a salt dome about one 
mile off the Texas coast at McFaddin Beach, between 
Galveston and Sabine Pass. Since that time, Humble engi- 
neers and scientists have devoted a great amount of 
research to the means of finding and drilling for oil 
beneath coastal waters. Many millions of dollars have 
been spent by the Humble Company in developing tech- 
niques and equipment adequate to survive offshore winds 
and waves while drilling for oil. 

Humble’s first venture offshore was to test the McFad- 
din Beach dome, and in 1938 and 1939, five dry holes 
were drilled there. The drilling rig was supported by a 
platform on wooden piles at each location, in water from 
eight to 18 feet deep. Bad weather and the high cost of 
these unsuccessful operations discouraged further offshore 
drilling at that time. 

During World War II, Humble scientists and engineers 
concentrated on war problems, but also continued studies 
on marine geophysical exploration methods and offshore 
drilling and operating requirements to test any oil pros- 
pects found. After the war, the need for oil became greater, 
and Humble’s geophysical crews began to survey the 
continental shelf off the Louisiana coast. 

A gravity and a seismograph crew began work in 1946, 
and in 1947, another seismograph crew and an electrical 
survey crew began sweeping the waters off Louisiana and 
Texas shores for indications of oil structures below. These 
four Humble crews continue to search for continental 
shelf prospects, mostly in converted air-sea rescue boats 
and subchasers. 

Meanwhile, Humble’s civil and petroleum engineers 
made extensive studies of deep-water drilling and pro- 
duction problems. These were both difficult and complex, 
as most of the better prospects on which the Company 
secured leases were in water about 50 feet deep. Up to 
that time, no platform had been erected in unprotected 
waters of that depth, although drilling platforms had been 
mounted in more than 100 feet of water in Lake Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela. Analyses by leading oceanographers had 


-shown the effects of waves to be most critical in waters 


from 40 to 60 feet deep, posing a difficult design problem. 
Extensive tests were made, including the drilling of several 
core holes along the shore and several miles out, to deter- 
mine the nature of the sediments upon which the plat- 
forms would have to rest. These tests were thorough, for 
every effort has been made from the very first to insure 
the safety of the operating personnel and the platforms. 

Erection of Humble’s first drilling platform off the 
Louisiana coast was begun in November, 1947, seven 
miles off Grand Isle. Bad weather interfered, as in most 
offshore operations, and 14 days were lost on account of 
high winds and waves before the platform was completed 
on March 17, 1948. It required 114 days to build, and 
cost $1,200,000. 

The first platform, a giant called “Grand Isle No. 1,” 









is a self-sufficient, double-deck platform for drilling up 
to seven wells. Each deck measures approximately 206 by 
110 feet, providing nearly an acre of deck space. There 
is ample room for the extra-heavy rig and sufficient sup- 
plies for more than two weeks’ operations, should high 
waves prevent the usual regular supply boat operation. 
Comfortable quarters for 54 men are provided. The decks 
are 34 and 48 feet, respectively, above mean Gulf level. 
The platform and rig weight of 10,000,000 pounds is sup- 
ported by 100 steel piles driven through the tubular 
corners of 25 templets which provide lateral bracing. 
Approximately 2,000 tons of steel went into the platform, 
which was designed to withstand gales of 120 miles per 
hour and 32-foot waves, greater than the worst anticipated 
Gulf hurricane. 

During 1948, Humble built 12 smaller platforms for 
use with converted LST drilling tenders. Eleven of these 
are in the waters near Grand Isle, Louisiana, and one is 
out from Freeport, Texas. These single-deck platforms are 
of the same type construction as Grand Isle No. 1, but 
are supported by piling driven through four, six, or ten 
templets. The decks, 34 feet above the water, are in three 
sizes: 49 by 100 feet, 50 by 100 feet, and 50 by 150 feet. 
Cost of these platforms varies from $200,000 to $450,000. 

Only the derrick, hoisting equipment, pipe rack, and 
auxiliary mud pump are mounted on these smaller drilling 
platforms. The crew quarters, two main drilling mud 
pumps, cementing and well surveying units, and storage 
for pipe and drilling mud materials are all located on the 
LST drilling tender. 

Humble’s LST drilling tenders are ships which were 
completely converted to their new job of being an integral 
part of an offshore drilling rig. Petroleum engineers and 
naval architects devoted many months to planning and 
designing the vessels to utilize properly every available 
bit of space. The exact location of everything to go on 
the LSTs was worked out in advance, from the giant 
revolving crane on the deck to each individual bunk, and 








OFFSHORE OIL EXPLORATION was begun by seismo- 
graph crews in small boats (left). Small dynamite explosion 





the installations were made on models before they were 
tried on the real vessels. As a result, Humble’s LSTs 
have performed notably well in offshore drilling service. 
Humble purchased a fleet of 19 surplus Navy LSTs, eight 
of which have been converted to drilling tenders. 

The LSTs are moored adjacent to the drilling platforms 
by eight massive anchor chains. In very bad weather, the 
325-foot vessel may be maneuvered away from the plat- 
forms by the anchor winches or the standby boat kept 
there for such emergencies. Mooring equipment alone on 
each LST costs about $150,000. 

Humble also constructed two small platforms in 1948 for 
core testing only. The decks of these structures measured 
38 by 66 feet, and were only 18 feet above the water. Each 
rested on six 30-inch oil well casing piles. They were not 
designed to withstand very high winds and waves, and both 
were lost, before drilling began, in the 85-mile gales and 
more than 25-foot waves of the September, 1948, nurri- 
cane. Before the storm struck, the LSTs at Caminada Pass 
and Tigre Pass were pulled away from their platforms a 
safe distance and swung at anchor, and all personnel were 
removed to safety on shore. Very little damage was in- 
flicted on the larger platforms. 

An integral part of Humble’s offshore drilling program 
is the operations base at Grand Isle, where 65 acres on 
the island are used by Humble for warehousing, boat pens, 
and employee community facilities. To utilize sheltered 
Bayou Rigaud on the north of Grand Isle for harbor 
facilities, Humble had to dredge more than two miles of 
the channel and an additional mile of the sand bar off- 
shore from Barataria Pass. There are now 333 Humble 
people employed in the Grand Isle district, which includes 
all of the offshore drilling operations. 

Humble’s drilling operations off Grand Isle, which 
extend over an area about 75 miles long, are directed 
almost entirely by radio. In the Grand Isle district office, 
the platforms, and the fleet of Humble craft, there are 36 
static-free FM radios used for transacting Company busi- 


under water generates sound waves which are reflected back 
to give indications of possible oil-bearing structures (right). 
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ness. In the fleet, there are nine ship-to-shore radio tele- 
phones for contacting other vessels and the New Orleans 
marine operator. 

Radar is employed in Humble’s marine drilling opera- 
tions for use in bad weather, particularly during storms 
and heavy fogs. Five LSTs and one crew boat are radar- 
equipped, in addition to the radar at the Grand Isle base. 
A special radar set is now being constructed on Grand Isle 
for hurricane and cold-front detection by Humble’s 
weather advisor and oceanographer. Radar was especially 
valuable in the 1948 hurricane, when several crew boats 
were guided to safety in stormy darkness. 

Each of Humble’s offshore drilling rigs depends upon 
the fleet of boats and barges for its operating supplies. 
Regular supply boat service is maintained to the platforms 
as long as the weather permits. For safety, each rig keeps 
on hand at all times two weeks’ supply of food and ma- 
terials in case bad weather interrupts boat service. Emer- 
gency drilling requirements sometimes can’t wait, however; 
at the Freeport location, drilling mud once had to be 
barged out to the platform in waves more than 12 feet 
high. Heavy-duty tugs and barges must be kept available 
for such an eventuality. 

To service and supply the Grand Isle drilling operations, 
Humble maintains a fleet of 36 vessels. Of these, 18 are 
service boats handling light sup- 
plies and personnel, eight are tugs 
(two of these are inshore tugs), 
and 10 are barges for both supplies 
and oil. Marine transportation 
alone for all of Humble’s offshore 
drilling operations currently costs 
more than $7,000 per day. Major 
periodic repairs make this figure 
even higher. 

Humble now has 12 platforms in 
the waters near Grand Isle. Three, 
including Grand Isle No. 1, are 
between six and seven miles off 
Grand Isle; three are off Caminada 
Pass, approximately six miles west 
of Grand Isle No. 1; one is at 
South Timbalier some 45 miles 
southwest of Grand Isle; two are 
off Pelican Isle, 15 miles east of 
Grand Isle No. 1; one is off Quatre 
Bayou, seven miles northeast of 
Grand Isle No. 1; and one is off 
Tigre Pass, 23 miles east of Grand Isle No. 1. One other 
platform is six miles east of Freeport, Texas. A platform 
is under construction at South Pelto, four miles southwest 
of the South Timbalier platform. 

Thus far, two oil wells have been completed in different 
zones from the Grand Isle No. 1 platform, and a third is 
being drilled. One well has also been completed at 
Caminada Pass. An oil well has been completed at South 
Timbalier and a gas well at Pelican Isle. Drilling is now 
in progress at Grand Isle, Caminada Pass, Tigre Pass, 
Quatre Bayou, Pelican Isle, and South Timbalier. 
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The men who do the work of offshore drilling are 
regular Humble employees who are proficient at land 
drilling, and who have carried their skill and experience 
to the continental shelf. Working schedules vary with 
different locations, but they manage to spend some of each 
week at their homes on the mainland. On the LSTs and 
the large platform, comfortable quarters and recreational 
facilities are provided for drilling crews and other per- 
sonnel. Tables loaded with delicious food have made the 
offshore “islands” well known for the meals served there. 

After oil has been found, its production and transporta- 
tion bring new problems. Thus far, oil produced from 
offshore wells has been carried to storage on shore by 
barges. This method is slow, difficult, and expensive. Once 
again, the wind and waves multiply the problems. Be- 
cause good production practice usually requires that oil 
wells be produced slowly, the barges must be moored 
alongside the platforms for several days to receive their 
load. In bad weather, this is extremely difficult, and 
special precautions must be taken to moor the barges to 
prevent damage to the platforms. 

An alternate method, an underwater pipe line, has been 
considered, but must await the development of more 
production to make the project feasible. A conservative 
estimate of the cost of _ properly laid and protected 8-inch 
underwater pipe line, 20 miles 
long, is from three to four times the 
cost of a similar line on land. Engi- 
neers are now making extensive 
studies, seeking to find the best 
means of transporting oil to shore. 

But the search for offshore oil 
has just begun. The best minds in 
the oil industry conservatively esti- 
mate that it will take at least five 
more years to develop a production 
rate of 250,000 barrels per day. By 
comparison, oil produced in the 
State of Texas alone in December, 
1948, was more than 2,500,000 
barrels daily, more than 10 times 
the suggested offshore production 
estimate. 

Thus American oil men, granted 
the continuing incentive of a rea- 
sonable profit on their invested 
capital, are willing to risk vast 
sums of money, plus a tremendous 
amount of effort, in the development of offshore oil re- 
sources. The country needs oil for national security, and 
for civilian consumption in times of peace. Time—much 
of it—is required to develop techniques, to find and pro- 
duce oil from the continental shelf. The know-how in- 
volved cannot be developed overnight, but may require 
years to perfect. All of this must be accomplished well in 
advance of the time when consumers, whether peaceful 
civilians or our nation’s defense forces, will have a real 
need for continental shelf oil. It will take time, know-how, 
money, and hard-boiled American work to do the job! 





To assist in solving three-dimensional problems in 
equipment location and materials handling, petroleum en- 
gineers and naval architects in Humble’s marine engineer- 
ing section rely upon the model LST and drilling platform 
shown here. Built almost entirely of wood on an exact 
scale of one-quarter-inch to the foot, the model has been 
helpful in the design and conversion of Humble’s drilling 
ships, and in solving operational problems. 

At right, George Boyer, draftsman who built the model, 
holds the cabin roof as H. H. Meredith, senior petroleum 
engineer, points out a passageway in the office deck to 
Mercer H. Parks, senior supervising engineer in the petro- 
leum engineering division. The model is 44 feet high 
and 10 feet long, and is complete with a working crane, 
removable decks, and scale drilling equipment. 
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Correct adjustment of drill press dem- 
onstrated for Achiever by supervisor. 


Annual Report of year’s operations is 
discussed by Achievers and supervisors. 


TOMORROW'S EXECUTIVES 


Slices was something pleasing 
about the courteous but confident 
way the boy said, “I would like to 
go to work for your company.” 

The personnel manager made a 
quick appraisal. “Nice looking young- 
ster,” he thought. “Carries himself 
well. Probably just out of high school, 
but he might make a good employee 
in time.” 

“Any experience?” he asked in a 
routine way. 

“Yes, I have been president, pro- 
duction manager and advertising di- 
rector of a small company,” the youth 
replied. “Here are several shares of 
stock that I own in the organization.” 

Astonished, the personnel manager 
looked skeptically at the young man, 
but he soon learned that this unique 
training had been gained through 
working with a Junior Achievement 
company. And when he asked, ““What 
is Junior Achievement?” he heard 
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Youngsters learn fundamentals of business 


working with Junior Achievement companies 


the story of one of the country’s most 
forward-looking youth programs. 

Junior Achievement, he found, is 
an organization designed to help 
young people learn the fundamentals 
of American business. Groups of boys 
and girls, 15 to 21 years old, are set 
up in small companies which are run 
and operated by the young people 
themselves. Each company finances it- 
self, manages itself, elects its own of- 
ficers, produces a product or service, 
and sells that product or service 
through its own efforts. 

The companies raise their own cap- 
ital by selling stock at 50 cents a 
share. Each member must own at 





least one share, but no one may own 
more than five. Other shares are sold 
to friends, family members, and in- 
terested outsiders. Investments are 
usually sound, because these young 
men and women work conscientiously 
toward keeping their financial state- 
ments in black figures so that divi- 
dends can be paid when assets are 
liquidated. 

A minimum of eight youngsters 
can set up a Junior Achievement 
company by obtaining a sponsor who 
will provide three adult advisers. 
These advisers must devote at least 
one night a week to counseling the 
youthful entrepreneurs on: (1) Or- 








ganization and business operation— 
bookkeeping; (2) production—ma- 
terials, design, assembly; (3) mer- 
chandising— advertising, sales, and 
promotion. 


But beyond this type of free advice 
and assistance, the youngsters are on 
their own in making their little busi- 
nesses prosper. 


History Dates To 1919 


The history of Junior Achievement 
is interesting. Back in 1919, the late 
Horace Moses, chairman of the board 
of Strathmore Paper Company, ob- 
served that America’s young men and 
women were not sufficiently familiar 
with business principles to make a 
place for themselves after graduating 
from high school. It was hard for 
them to realize the importance of 
teamwork between employers and em- 
ployees. Also, employers frequently 
misunderstood employees’ problems. 
In looking around for a mutually 
helpful remedy, Mr. Moses conceived 
the idea of Junior Achievement. 


In 1926, Junior Achievement, In- 
corporated, was founded as an or- 
ganization of handicraft clubs with 
no emphasis on business procedures. 
But in 1942, it was reorganized in its 
present form with national headquar- 
ters in New York. 

Today, its board of directors and 
roster of officers include many of the 
country’s foremost business execu- 
tives. And 1060 prospering little com- 
panies are operating in 28 cities. Plans 
are under way to add at least twelve 
more cities to this group within the 
next few months, indicating the en- 
thusiasm with which the program has 
been received. Educators have praised 
Junior Achievement as an outstand- 
ing supplement to training received in 
school. Successful business men, skilled 
in the exacting demands of conduct- 
ing major industrial organizations, 
have marveled at the tenacity of these 
youngsters; at their ability to develop 
new techniques and fresh approaches 
to their problems. 

Eric Johnston has said of Junior 
Achievement: “There is no other or- 
ganization I know of that so definitely 
fills the need for the training of our 
youth in the American way—the 
democratic way—the way of indi- 


vidual initiative and enterprise.” 
Various business organizations an- 


‘ nually make awards to the best Junior 


Achievement companies in their par- 
ticular field. For example, the New 
York Stock Exchange gives an award 
to the company presenting the best 
annual report to its stockholders. Six- 
ty-five college scholarships are avail- 
able, nationally, to outstanding young 
Achievers who show leadership and 
ability. The Dale Carnegie organiza- 
tion offers scholarships in a number 
of cities. This year, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce will recognize 
business sponsors who do outstanding 
work in advising the young people. 


A national conference is held each 
year in which delegates, sent at no 
expense to themselves, resolve ideas 
for the betterment of Junior Achieve- 
ment. 


VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


The variety of products made by 
Junior Achievement companies is al- 
most endless—face creams, hand and 
shaving lotions; leather, plastic, and 
wood articles; everything from ash 
trays to insecticides. Some companies 
publish newspapers and magazines. 





Others operate model agencies, con- 
duct polls and surveys, or make mar- 
ket analyses. Many operate employ- 
ment agencies to provide baby-sitters, 
grass mowers, errand boys and odd- 
job crews. 

United Products Company of 
Houston, sponsored by Humble Oil 
& Refining Company in 1945 and 
1946, manufactured a “‘weiner elec- 
trocuter” that gained considerable 
favor among high school groups. 
Humble now sponsors Junior Achieve- 
ment Metal Company which manu- 
factured Christmas tree stands in 
1948. This company had more orders 
than could be filled; it is now produc- 
ing coat hanger racks. 

The benefits of Junior Achieve- 
ment? Each member learns the duties 
of every position in his company, 
from president to errand boy by ac- 
tual experience. And when the time 
comes for saying to an employer, “I 
would like a job with your company,” 
it will be with a fuller understanding 
of the needs of both employer and 
employee. 

Chances are that many of the 
youngsters will be employed, as was 
the boy in this story. 


D. B. Harris, Humble Oil & Refining Company vice-president, treasurer, member 
of Junior Achievement’s national board of directors, inspects the youngsters’ work. 
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ERFECT ears of sweet corn from 
Texas’ Rio Grande Valley are today 
gracing tables in Texas and other 
parts of the nation. Most of the per- 
fect ears, however, find their way to 
the lucrative Eastern markets where 
there is a premium for perfect sweet 


corn. 

This ready market for full, whole- 
bodied “roasting ears” has recently 
led enterprising growers to seek ways 
of increasing the yield of sweet corn 
without blemishes. Getting perfect 
corn has been no small task, however, 
because of the corn earworm which 
flourishes equally well with the “Magic 
Valley’s” bountiful crops. Nearly all 
of the corn grown in the first experi- 
ments were partially devoured by the 
earworm; many were completely de- 
stroyed. The fight against earworms 
has been reminiscent of the battle 
against the pink bollworm in Valley 
cotton, though on a much smaller 
scale. 

Today, after only two years of re- 
search, some Valley growers have 
achieved 80 per cent and more worm- 
free ears of sweet corn. At picking 
time these are set aside for special 
handling and rushed to market; the 
ears which are only slightly damaged 
by the worms are cut, sacked, and 
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shipped separately. In the season in 
May, 25 or more carloads of chilled 
sweet corn were shipped out of the 
Valley every day. 

Credit for earworm control efforts 
in the Rio Grande Valley goes to D. 
J. McAlexander, farm manager for 
F. H. Vahlsing, Inc., of Elsa, Texas, 
who sponsored the work on Vahlsing 
farms. A number of years ago his 
company envisioned the Valley as be- 
ing ideal climatically for growing 
sweet corn, and has seen their efforts 
bear fruit. Today the Vahlsing Com- 
pany has approximately 2,000 acres 
planted with sweet corn of more than 
27 varieties. 

The method of earworm control 
currently used has been developed by 
men of the Vahlsing organization, as- 
sisted by Humble sales representatives 
in the area. This year, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. McAlexander, tests are 
being made on control measures by 
Dr. R. A. Blanchard of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Dr. G. 





A. Wene of the Texas Agriculture 
Experiment Station. 

Present procedure is to spray Hum- 
ble White Oil 65, fortified with an 
insecticide, on the silks of the new 
corn. The lightness of the oil, which 
is of U. S. Pharmaceutical Association 
purity, allows it to penetrate to the 
base of the ear, and the absence of 
odor or taste leaves the natural flavor 
of the corn unaffected. Penetration of 
the oil and its quality of withstanding 
wind and rain provides an effective 
means of checking the earworm. Tests 
are now being made to determine the 
effectiveness of an emulsion of White 
Oil 65, insecticide, and water. 

Humble representatives are also 
working with another Valley grower, 
John Stahl, who this year planted 700 
acres of sweet corn, and has had ex- 
cellent success in spraying White Oil 
65 and insecticide on each individual 
ear of corn. 

Sweet corn, when the ears first 
form, is a closed package impervious 








to most insect attack. As the ears be- 
gin to mature, the silks are thrust out 
from the tip of the husk to receive 
pollen. In about three days the silks 
come out and are pollinated, after 
which they become limp and begin 
to dry. 

It is in the silking period that the 
earworm appears and is challenged. 
Dozens of eggs are laid in the silks 
and the newly-hatched worms 
crawl into the ears to begin eating. 
When using the oil emulsion, effective 
control calls for spraying the ears 
when about 15 per cent of the silks 
are out, to catch any worms hatched 
from eggs laid before silking began. 
Sometimes the worms bore through 
the husk to get at the kernels. A sec- 
ond spraying is made about three 
days after the first when spraying with 
the emulsion. This spraying is ex- 
ternal, and provides an oil sheath 
against any attack by the worms. 

The older method, which has met 
with considerable success, uses straight 


Worm-eaten and perfect ears of sweet corn are compared 
(left). One of latest developments in earworm control is 
use of power sprayer (above) which sprays emulsion of 
White Oil 65 and insecticide on nine rows of corn at 
once, can treat 40 acres in a day. Two nozzles on each 
arm of machine (right) spray emulsion on corn silks. 


White Oil 65 and the insecticide. 
This is sprayed by hand into the 
silks of each ear after the corn has 
been pollinated. Comparative results 
of the two methods are now being 
assessed. 

Timing of the spray application is 
extremely important in controlling the 
worms, and rainy weather has at times 
prevented most effective control. 
Every ear in the field, however, must 
be treated to destroy every worm pos- 
sible. 

Basic experiments on control of the 
corn earworm were begun by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in 1936. 
Early experiments included the use of 
hand oil cans for individually spray- 
ing | to 2 cubic centimeters of heavy 
mineral oil into the silks of each ear 
of corn. Subsequent improvements 
have included spraying individual ears 
on nine rows at once from a central 





tank, and the development of an 
emulsion formula. The odd-looking 
contraption on this page is a machine 
for spraying nine rows of corn at once. 
Since the ears are about knee-high, 
setting the nozzles properly insures 
coverage of every ear. Forty or more 
acres may thus be sprayed in a day 
by one machine. 

Both Mr. McAlexander and Mr. 
Stahl are quick to point out that they 
are still experimenting, and that they 
are not yet satisfied. Not to be denied, 
however, is the progress they have 
made in combating the earworm and 
in providing perfect sweet corn for 
American tables. Yields of 75 to 100 
bushels on each of the 2,700 acres 
they planted this year, with up to 80 
per cent worm-free, perfect ears, bid 
fair to make the fertile Rio Grande 
Valley famous for still another prod- 
uct—perfect sweet corn. 








ics questions as—What is poly- 
merization? Why are some storage 
tanks spherically shaped? Which is 
the first step in refining crude oil?— 
might confuse some high school stu- 
dents, but not those who have partici- 
pated in conducted student tours at 
Humble’s Baytown Refinery. 

These tours, attended by more than 
8,000 students since October, 1948, 
are an outgrowth of the regular pub- 
lic tours which were inaugurated July 
15, 1948. At that time the refinery, 
freed of wartime security restrictions, 
was opened to visitors and the public 
was invited to attend conducted tours 
eyery afternoon at 2:00. Believing 
that refinery visits would be of interest 
to students, a Company representative 
called on school principals within a 
100-mile radius of Baytown and in- 
vited science and senior students to 
visit Baytown. More than 145 schools 
have already accepted the invitation 
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BAYTOWN 


and have brought their students to 
Baytown in school buses. The farthest 
distance a school group has come is 
from Olton, Texas, 616 miles from 
Baytown. 

Student tours are conducted at pre- 
arranged times convenient to the 
schools, and are in-addition to the 
regular afternoon public tours. Stu- 
dents and adults have shown marked 
interest in seeing the nation’s largest 
refinery in operation; in watching 
huge tankers being loaded; in seeing 
the vast amount of equipment and 
specialized skills of many people work- 
ing together in a common cause. They 
learn that no single unit of the re- 
finery or no single process can make 
a finished product. It takes many units 
and many processes to make a high 
quality fuel or lubricant. 

More than 20,000 visitors from 46 
states and 10 foreign countries have 
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The billionth gallon of 100 octane aviation gasoline manufactured by the 
refinery during World War II is shown. Molecular models in foreground. 


Towering Cat Cracker No. 1 (left), as tall as a 20-story sky- 
scraper, captures the fancy of every visitor to the refinery. 


- JTUDENTS TOUR 


REFINERY 


already seen Baytown Refinery at 
work as guests of the employees; Utah 
and Nevada being the only states not 
yet represented. Rev. J. V. Wilson, 
Baptist pastor from Bellefontaine, 
Mississippi, became the twenty-thou- 
sandth visitor on June 13. Daily at- 
tendance averages 57 visitors. 
Programs start in the tour room of 
the Refinery’s Community House 
where a 30-minute orientation lecture 
is presented. This includes a brief dis- 
cussion of the basic principles of re- 
fining, and demonstrations with molec- 
ular, pipe still, and fluid catalytic 
cracking models. A simplified flow 
chart and displays of crude oils, dis- 
tillates and finished products also help 
prepare the visitors for the tour. 
Following the orientation program, 
the group boards a bus and is taken 
on a lecture tour of the refinery proper, 
the nearby Butadiene plant which 





Students watch intently as the tour guide identifies refin- 
ing units and tells how they and employees work together. 


makes the chief constituent of Buna-S 
synthetic rubber, and the Butyl plant 
where finished Butyl rubber is made. 
The only stop normally made is at 
the finishing building in the Butyl 
plant, but some special study groups 
are taken through the M.E.K. (me- 
thyl ethyl ketone) plant, the canning 
room at the Compound, the control 
room at No. 1 Fluid Catalytic Crack- 
ing Unit, and the compressor room 
at the Butyl plant. 

Visitors gain insight into the mag- 
nitude of Baytown Refinery’s opera- 
tions when they learn that products 
manufactured in one day, if placed 
side by side in 45-gallon drums, would 
extend continuously for 55 miles. 
Enough steam is used every day to 
heat all the homes in Chicago; more 
electricity and water than are used in 
the homes in Houston. 


As a souvenir of the tour, a booklet 
entitled, “A Visit to Baytown” is 
mailed to each visitor's home. Con- 
tained in the booklet are many pic- 
tures of the employees who are, in the 
last analysis, Baytown Refinery’s most 
valuable asset. It is their knowledge 
and work that have made possible the 
growth and development of Baytown 
Refinery. 





Fluid catalytic cracking is explained to visitors in non- 
technical language by using a model of Cat Cracker No. 1. 
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By the way... 


Petroleum’s Bright Crescent 


The 12-page center section of this 
issue reviews the historical evolution 
of widespread petroleum operations 
in one of the major producing areas 
of the world. Because this combina- 
tion of material, illustrated with bril- 
liant paintings, is thought to be of 
more than passing interest to many 
HumBie Way readers, reprints of the 
section have been made available. 
Address requests to The Editor, THE 
Humsie Way, Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Company, Houston 1, Texas. 


Retirements 


Since the last issue of ‘THE HUMBLE 
Way, five long-time employees have 
retired from the Company. Included 
in the group are two Pipe Line Com- 
pany employees, two from the Pro- 
duction department, and one from 
Baytown refinery. 

Retired from Pipe Line Company 
are A. R. KEewiey, field engineer at 
Refugio, on May 26 after almost 23 
years service . . . and MIcHAEL J. 
O’REILLY, field engineer at London, 
on May 17 after 21 years service. 

From the Production department, 
Martin L. KINNISON, pumper and 
gauger at Tomball, retired on May 
16 after 20 years service ... and 
O.iver A. STOVALL, SR., supervising 
civil engineer in the Gulf Coast di- 
vision, retired on May 15 after almost 
31 years service. 

At Baytown refinery, Jacop W. 
Pierce, helper second class in the 
Crude and Rerun Distillation de- 
partment, retired on May 15 after 20 
years service. 


Deaths 


Six active employees and five Hum- 
ble annuitants have died since the last 
issue of THE HumMBLE Way. 

Employees who have died are: 
Cuartes A. BousTer, 56, assistant 
shift engineer at Baytown refinery, on 
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Students at Crozier Tech in Dallas watch intently as Instructor H. J. Tysor illustrates 
traffic hazards with toy cars on model city street. (See “Training Teen-Age Drivers,” page 5). 


April 23 . . . Vinci. N. GrayLess, 
34, helper at Baytown refinery, on 
April 1. . . CLype B. Harpesty, 47, 
supervisor at Baytown refinery, on 
April 16. . . Jack H. McIntosu, 
42, pumper and gauger, Government 
Wells, on May 27 TALMAGE 
Watkins, 50, operating chief engi- 
neer at West Columbia, on April 
20... and James H. Wixson, 53, 
farm boss at London, an April 7. 
Annuitants: CHarLes H. Cun- 
NINGHAM, 45, helper third class at 
Baytown refinery before his retire- 
ment, died on April 19 . . . JAMES 
W. Jones, 64, pumper at Baytown 
refinery before his retirement, died 


on April 26... LAWRENCE E. Lewis, 
67, engineer at Cisco before his re- 
tirement, died on April 23. . . Har- 


RISON O. Parsons, Sr., 69, car repair 
superintendent in the Traffic depart- 
ment, Houston, before his retirement, 
died on April 18 . . . and Forrest 
B. Smitru, 51, assistant chief landman 
in the Exploration-Geological depart- 
ment, Houston, before his retirement, 
died on April 4. 


New Way Artist 


Avery Johnson, commissioned last 
fall to do the paintings on the cover 
and pages 10-13 of 
this issue, is a na- 
tive of Wheaton, 
Illinois; a graduate 
of Wheaton Col- 
lege, and School of 
Art Institute in 
Chicago. He has 
exhibited in many 
of the country’s 
major art museums, and his work is 
included among private collections of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and King 
Christian X of Denmark. He has exe- 
cuted many post office murals and 
has supervised U. S. Treasury art 
projects. Today he lives in New Jersey 
and divides his time between paint- 
ing, teaching, and book illustrating. 
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To meet America’s needs in 1959... 
we have to start now! 


Most of the oil being used today was found more than ten years ago. 
It takes about that long to explore and develop potential resources 


to their full, efficient capacity. 


First, you have to find the oil. Geologists and geophysicists 

spend months of scientific study before they pronounce an area 

a “prospect.” It takes more months to drill exploratory wells; and 

if they find oil, it takes years to drill the other wells that define the field, 


establish the amount of oil in it, and bring it into full production. 


Today, this year, continuously, we must develop the oil resources 
we may need without notice on some future tomorrow. 

In spite of minor fluctuations in demand, the need for oil has 
increased steadily over the years; and every now and 

again, there is a sudden, heavy, unexpected need for additional 
supplies, like the demand for fuel oil on the Eastern seaboard 
during the cold winter of 1947-48. Furthermore, we must face 
the fact that in this atomic era, in this day of the jet airplane 

and the long-range submarine, the L. S. oil industry must prepare 


now to meet the needs of any future national emergency. 


That’s why the American oil industry is undertaking the heavy 
costs of exploring the Tidelands of the continental shelf in 


order to bring the oil fields that geologists think are there into full 


production now. Rest assured that the oil will not be wasted; 


on the contrary, it will be ready for instant use when 

This ts Humble production in the Friends- ; 

wood, Texas, field. Exploratory work was the nation needs it. 

begun here in 1928; and the discovery well 

was drilled in 1937. By 1941, Humble had 

211 producing wells in the field; these 

wells supplied 66,110,000 barrels of oil 

toward the winning of World War Il. 


This is a Humble well in the 
Anahuac, Texas, Field. The first 
well, drilled in 1935, found oil 
at 8728 feet. Geological and 
geophysical work which pre- 
ceded drilling consumed 6 
years. 427 wells have been 
drilled, of which 357 are now 
producing oil. Present produc- 
tion is 30,108 barrels daily. 
With the present knowledge of 
the field, it is possible that ad- 
ditional sands may be found at 
a greater depth. 


This alkylate plant was placed in 
operation by Humble at Baytown 
refinery in 1938. Alkylate is an 
essential element in the manufac- 
ture of aviation gasoline, and by 
December 14, 1944, Baytown 
had provided a billion gallons of 
100-octane gasoline for Allied 
airplanes. 








